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took ship for Venice. I arrived there two days before the
Feast of the Ascension, and after three years' absence had
the good luck to find my kind patron, M, de Bragadin, in
fair health and spirits, as were also his inseparable friendsy
Dandolo and Barbaro. They were not less pleased to see
me than I was to see them, and to know that after my
peregrinations I had returned, sound in body and in pocket,
The circumstances under which I returned this time were
singularly felicitous. I had gained experience of men and
manners. I was acquainted with the laws of honour and
politeness. I felt that I was superior to my surroundings.
I was longing to take up again my old life, but I was at
the same time determined to behave with greater moderation
and reserve.
I was pleased to find, on entering my rooms, that every-
thing had been preserved in statu quo: dust an inch thick
lay on my papers, and proved that no one had meddled with
them.
A few days after my home-coming the annual fete oc-
curred when the Doge espouses the Adriatic, beautiful
widow of so many husbands, but as youthful now as on
her first bridal morn. M. de Bragadin, who loved above
all a quiet life, was accustomed to spend these fete-days at
Padua, so as to escape the noise and tumult attendant on
them. I accompanied him, and on the Saturday following,
having dined with him, and affectionately taken leave of
him, I got into a post-chaise to return to Venice. Had I left
Padua two minutes earlier or later, much that happened
afterwards would have been avoided, and my destiny, if it
be true that destiny depends on trivial combinations, would
have been different. The reader will see for himself. At
Oriago I met a cabriolet, the two horses of which were
coming along at a quick trot. In the cabriolet were seated
a very pretty woman, and a man in a German officer's
uniform.
A few paces from rne, the cabriolet turned over; the
woman was thrown violently to the ground, and, a$ they